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BOOK REVIEWS 

The United States and Mexico — 1821-1848. A History of the relations 
between the two countries from the independence of Mexico to the 
close of the war with the United States. By George Lockhart 
Rives. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. 2 vols. pp. 720, 
726. 

The importance of the war with Mexico of 1846-48 and of the treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, which closed it, has been overshadowed in the 
minds of the American people by the mighty conflict for international 
existence which closely followed it. It is not generally realized that more 
than half of the territory of Mexico became by that treaty a part of the 
United States. 

The book before us is an account of our relations with Mexico from 
the time she achieved her independence from Spain until 1848, when 
California and New Mexico were ceded by her to the United States, and 
when she acknowledged what had long been an accomplished fact — the 
independence of Texas from Mexican control and her annexation to the 
United States. The work is founded on a thorough study of the original 
sources and is written with such impartiality that the author often seems 
rather to leave it to the reader to pass judgment upon the men and 
actions described than to give his own conclusions. 

The ability of President Polk as a diplomatist is put in a strong light 
by the account of his negotiations with Great Britain as to the boundaries 
of what was then known as the "Oregon country," that is, the country 
west of the Rocky Mountains and north of California. Our treaty of 
1818 with Great Britain fixed the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude 
as the international boundary line from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Rocky Mountains, and provided for joint occupation of the country to 
the west of those mountains. As time went on and the country settled 
up, joint occupation became more and more embarrassing, until, in the 
early forties, the question brought us to the verge of war with England. 
President Polk, by combined firmness and courtesy, effected a settlement 
by the extension of the line of the forty-ninth parallel to the Pacific 
Ocean. This settlement, far from being (as has often been represented) a 
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surrender of the rights of the United States, fixed the line which had 
been repeatedly proposed to England as the nearest approximation 
possible to exact international justice. The treaty of 1846, which closed 
the controversy in a manner which cemented the peace of the two 
countries and has proved so equitable and satisfactory coincided in time 
with the outbreak of the conflict with Mexico. 

If President Polk's diplomacy was not so successful in our relations 
with Mexico, it was due to radical differences in national character and 
temperament between the people of the United States and those of 
Mexico. 

One of the most illuminating passages of these volumes (I, 95-102) 
describes the composition of the Mexican nation and the fundamental 
differences between the circumstances of the settlement of that country 
and of the United States. It is impossible at the present day, when 
relations with Mexico have again reached a stage of the most acute 
importance, to appreciate the problems of today without studying these 
differences. 

Several misapprehensions of persistent vitality are cleared up by this 
work. It has been repeatedly alleged that Texas formed a part of the 
vast territory of indefinite bounds purchased from France in 1803, under 
the name of Louisiana, and that the treaty of 1819 with Spain, by which 
the Sabine River was fixed as the western boundary of Louisiana, con- 
stituted a surrender of a large part of the purchased province. This 
theory is examined by our author, and pronounced to be without founda- 
tion. The struggle of Texas for independence, as well as the movement 
both in Texas and in the United States for the annexation of that State, 
did not grow out of a desire to extend the sway of the institution of 
slavery, but was part of the general westward movement, with its 
accompanying desire for expansion. Opposition to the extension of 
slave territory did, indeed, form an important argument against the 
annexation of Texas, as did the apprehension of a further spread of 
slavery against the acquisition of New Mexico and California. The 
war with Mexico is shown to have originated not so much out of the 
annexation of Texas (which was an accomplished fact for nearly a year 
before its outbreak) as it did from the determination of President Polk's 
administration to obtain satisfaction for the numerous claims of our 
citizens against Mexico. These claims that country had neither the 
desire, nor the resources,. to meet; and the administration at Washington 
believed they could only be satisfied by means of territorial acquisitions. 
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Behind all of President Polk's negotiations with Mexico was a keen 
appreciation of the importance of California — then, practically a dere- 
lict — to the United States, an idea in which (as our author remarks) 
"he was far in advance of the public opinion of his time." 

Attempts at negotiation with Mexico — whether for the recognition 
of the long accomplished independence of Texas, or for the settlement of 
our indemnity claims, or for the peaceful acquisition of California — 
proved fruitless. The mere fact that a government was known to be 
negotiating with the United States on any of these subjects almost 
sufficed to bring about its overthrow. Thus the very weakness of the 
government tended to embroil it with the United States. 

When the war had actually begun, the manner in which it was con- 
ducted by the invading army set a model for the conduct of hostilities 
for all times: 

"Never, he (the American Secretary of State) asserted — and with 
some justice — had war been levied by invading forces in such a manner. 
Fair or even extravagant prices had been paid for siipplies. Private 
property had been held sacred. Famishing Mexican soldiers had been 
fed and their wounds bound up." (II, 522.) 

A statement which will be new and surprising to most readers of this 
work is, that at the close of hostilities and while terms of peace were 
under consideration, a large and influential party among the Mexicans 
was opposed to the evacuation of the country by the United States and 
preferred that the Americans should remain permanently in occupation. 
This plan failing, "proposals were actually made to [General] Scott to 
have him issue a pronunciamiento and declare himself dictator after the 
ratification of the treaty of peace. This amazing plan contemplated 
the organization of an army of Americans, to be recruited from the men 
discharged at the close of the war, which Scott thought 'would suffice to 
hold the republic in tranquillity and prosperity. * * * Being al- 
ready in possession of the principal forts, arsenals, foundrys, mines, 
ports of entry and cities, with nearly all the arms of the country, it was 
not doubted that a very general acquiescence would soon have followed.' 
Scott states that he 'ultimately' declined the overtures made to him, 
although 'highly seductive both as to power and fortune.'" 

In the end, the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo was concluded by an 
unauthorized negotiator. Trist, chief clerk of the State Department, 
had been sent by our government to accompany the army and take 
advantage of the proper time to conclude a treaty of peace, the terms of 
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■which were definitely fixed by his instructions. On the rejection by the 
Mexican Government of the terms first offered, Trist was peremptorily 
recalled and the Mexican Government formally notified of the termina- 
tion of his authority. In defiance of his recall, and with full knowledge 
on the part of the Mexican Government that he was without authority, a 
treaty was negotiated and signed. As, however, it conformed to his 
original instructions, it was accepted by the President and ratified by the 
Senate. 

The work is written in a most attractive style and illustrated with 
ample maps and plans. The present difficulties in Mexico are incom- 
prehensible without a knowledge of the course of her history during the 
first half of the nineteenth century as related in this book. While the 
present situation presents a more serious problem than any which has 
previously occurred, the reader of these volumes will, in many places, 
find reminders that many of the difficulties of the present day find a 
striking parallel in the earlier history of the country. 

George A. King. 

II Candle di Panama. By Enrico Catellani. Roma: Tipografia dell 
'Unione Editrice, 1913. pp. 114, map. 

In this pamphlet of 114 pages Professor Catellani has reprinted from 
the Rivista Coloniale his study of the international problems arising out 
of the approaching completion of the Panama Canal and the legislation 
on the subject adopted by the United States. 

The limits of the article permit only of the most summary sketch of 
the history of the project, but the relevant facts are clearly enough and 
quite dispassionately stated, and noticeably without importing con- 
troversial matter or displaying any tendency either to undue criticism or 
enthusiasm. 

The interest of the author in fact relates to the neutralization or semi- 
neutralization of the Canal, and to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty as it 
bears upon the two subjects of fortification and of the exemption of 
coastwise shipping from tolls. 

As a matter of fact, he would doubtless deny that the term neutraliza- 
tion is properly to be applied to the status of the Panama Canal at all: 
its exemption from warlike uses depends entirely on the clause of the 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States, modelled on, 
though not precisely following, the similar clauses of the convention 
relating to the Suez Canal. As between the two parties to the treaty 



